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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


*. . . . servants of Christ and stewards 
of the Mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 4:1) 


HE seminary must become the ordinary and true training 
ground for the full liturgical way of life in worship, 
piety, education and social action. Unless priests and 
the hierarchy are imbued with the fullest ideals of wor- 
ship according to the mind of the Church, there will be 

no liturgical movement in any other part of the Mystical Body. 
The most priestly of the priestly functions is the liturgy itself, 
and any force or action must radiate from the top or center of 
the visible exercise of Christ’s priesthood. We rightly emphasize 
liturgy in the home, school and convent; but liturgy is properly 
of the church, and the official ministers of worship must first train 
parents, teachers and children, Sisters, the apostles of Catholic 
Action and all the laity, if there is to be an authentic revival of 
the liturgy. 


There exists a common conviction that seminarians stand in 
need of great improvement in this matter. This conviction is voiced 
most of all by faculty members of seminaries and by priests. 
There are special problems which, we hope, will not suffer because 
they are brought here for discussion. The knowledge of these 
problems arises from a survey of facts as they obtain in many 
major seminaries in the United States and abroad, and therefore 
what I have to say is no reflection on conditions in any particular 
seminary or part of the country. A paper like this cannot cope 
with all questions; for instance, how to arrange the curriculum in 
each case, or how to deal with certain ultra-liturgical persons who 
react against all existing order and could well be styled the rector’s 
“hairshirt,’’ or who deserve the name ‘‘wedge drivers’’ because 
they separate dogma from moral theology and liturgy from canon 
law. If this paper is to benefit anybody, we need the attitude of 
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humility which admits that things as they are are not as they 
should be. All Catholics unite in condemning individualism and 
secularism in piety and education, but where is the Catholic who 
admits and condemns it in himself? Progress depends on humility, 
and humility means facing the facts, even the most brutal, squarely. 
The purpose of this paper is to offer suggestions, after submit- 
ting an analysis of seminary needs, and then to stimulate discus- 
sion. The various elements that help specifically in the liturgical 
formation of the seminarian can be reduced to the following: 
1) liturgy courses and integration with the rest of the curriculum; 
2) liturgical worship and life in the seminary; and 3) liturgical 
mentality and spirituality. These topics refer directly and almost 
exclusively to the education of students in the major seminary. 


I. LITURGY COURSES AND INTEGRATION WITH THE REST 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


The papal encyclical Mediator Dei calls for ‘‘a deeper and more 
correct study of the liturgy’’ (no. 206), and gives the directive 
that ‘‘the young clerical student be provided with facilities to 
understand the sacred ceremonies, to appreciate their majesty and 
beauty and to learn the rubrics with care...” (no. 198). 


There is no Catholic liturgy without rubrics and ceremony. 
And there is no distinction between liturgy and ceremony, just 
as there is no distinction between the Church and the Mystical 
Body. The Church is visible, and external ritual is of the essence 
of the sacraments. Because of the Incarnation there is a divinely 
established necessity about the sacramental order, which is liturgy. 
Ritual action and words are the gestures and speech of Christ in 
the Church. Seminary liturgy courses must, therefore, continue to 
emphasize the importance of rules, of prescriptive rubrics, must 
inculcate, above all, complete knowledge of sacred ritual. No one 
may despise the “‘externals’’ while attempting to cultivate the 
“‘spirit’’ of the liturgy. 

In the various courses — and these can hardly be taught in one 
year — the basic elements of the Roman rite must be taught and 
mastered. This should include the liturgical Sacrifice in its various 
degrees of solemnity, the divine office, the administration of the 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


sacraments, and a first-hand acquaintance with the blessings of the 
ritual. As a result, the student will have direct familiarity with 
all the liturgical books: the missal, the ritual, breviary and the 
pontifical, along with other secondary books in use. While I grant 
that we lack an adequate textbook, that does not prevent both 
professor and student from constantly using these sources. 


A general course ought to introduce the students to the liturgical 
year with its seasons, so clearly emphasized in the new papal encyc- 
lical. We believe, also, that the requirements laid down by Pope 
Pius XI for seminaries conferring higher degrees, namely, that 
they should furnish courses in the principles of corporate wor- 
ship, must penetrate also the average seminary. Early in the sem- 
inary year there ought to be a general course to orientate theologians 
(or philosophers) on the nature and spirit of the liturgy, on the 
history of the Roman rite, on the origin and differences of the 
Oriental liturgies and on the aims of the liturgical movement. 
Such a course would immediately rouse the student to the basic 
concepts and their implications for the parish, the family, the 
school and, in fact, to the entire social extension of the liturgy to 
modern problems. 


Formal instruction in the rubrics is probably adequate in most 
of our seminaries. The hour of the day assigned to liturgy, how- 
ever, betrays a frequent lack of appreciation: e.g., when it is 
pushed off to an afternoon period. The common complaint that 
the curriculum is too crowded to admit of more courses is well 
founded; yet it is a matter of what one considers important and 
essential, and furthermore, we need to rethink our whole seminary 
setup in order to simplify and achieve a more organic integration 
of all the theological disciplines. For centuries we have been adding 
courses and have gone a long ways from the organic Summa- 
treatment of the days of St. Thomas. But I am not primarily 
concerned with the purely curricular problem. While I consider it 
necessary to have liturgy taught more than one or two years, 
there are other ways of doing so than by the introduction of new 
courses. 

Then there are the chant courses, which in some seminaries are 
handled extremely well, even to the point of providing the ad- 
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vanced seminarian with experience in teaching and directing th 
chant. Since the chant is so closely knit with true liturgical life 
and has been the object of such specific papal and diocesan regula. 
tions, one can only be optimistic about the vast amount of work 
being done. Our present Holy Father confirmed anew the decrees 
of Pius X and Pius XI, “that in seminaries and religious institutes 
Gregorian chant be diligently and zealously promoted, and more. 
over that the old Scholae Cantorum be restored, at least in th 
principal churches’ (no. 191). 


We have reason to doubt, however, whether all these nobk 
efforts in the seminary chant classes will promote lay participa. 
tion. Many of our students are ordained without seeming to know 
why there is chant at all beyond its being commanded. They have 
learned it from technicians who have no further interest in th 
liturgy. For them chant is detached from the spiritual and interior 
life: it is the privilege of the musician and of the choir in the 
choir loft, who serve the mute congregation by an excellent rendi- 
tion. I know of a seminary where the chanters must rise early, 
attend a (low) Communion Mass, eat breakfast and then per- 
form for the rest at a solemn high Mass. They are building up a 
false idea of participation: holy Communion and chant are in- 
compatible elements for them, and the first thing is musical per- 
fection. 

Another part of the liturgical courses should be a thorough 
treatment of the psalms. It might be a course in liturgical Latin, 
wherein the lessons and hymns would also come to their rights. 
This problem extends into the last years of the minor seminary. 
But many a priesthood student has no idea of the purpose of 
Latin except to recite formulae. They have studied Ciceronian 
Latin with the same senseless credit-hunting mentality as they 
have studied French, German or Spanish: it has no function in 
their lives. Meanwhile, the accrediting agencies are satisfied, we 
have paid our tribute to secularism and kept our ecclesiastical stu- 
dents away from the rich patristic and liturgical fountains of 
theology and life. 

The integrating principle of Catholic education is theology, the 
science of faith. The immediate or proximate source of the norms 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


of faith is the living voice of the Church, the Magisterium. Faith 
is one and unified, even though we have a multiplicity of theologi- 
cal subjects. Faith in the divine realities is itself a living thing, an 
exercise of the new godlike creature in the realm of divine thought 
and life. Faith leads, in the divine order of things, to love and 
life; it calls for a definite, adequate exercise of charity in the sacra- 
mental world. Hence, faith points directly to the sacramental lit- 
urgy as the true center and ultimate spiritual reality in the present 
world. Theology, the science of faith, must also lead to the living 
center of the divine liturgy. Here we are beyond mere courses of 
study and have to deal with the very heart of all Christian living. 
Not only liturgy (as a course), but all the theological subjects 
must serve life and the Kingdom of God in this world. In that 
sense liturgy is the integrating force of theology. 


With this we touch upon a great function of the seminary: it 
must be not just a school of thinking and learning, but it must 
also be a school of living. Theology is barren if it does not result 
in worship, right living and union with God. Truth is power 
when it serves the redemptive life of Christ. If this be true, then 
all the courses of theology in the seminary must somehow build up 
the student in and toward the liturgical life. All the seminary 
professors, spiritual director and rector must bend their research 
and teaching and guidance to make that living center grow in the 
minds and spirituality of their charges. No one need throw up his 
hands in protest because this would mean the end of philosophy, 
Church history, moral theology, etc. No, these subjects will retain 
their respective contents, but they will receive a new orientation. 


Let us take dogmatic theology as an example. It will continue 
to deal with its own formal object and at the same time achieve 
anew synthesis in the living student. The liturgy is closely bound 
up with doctrine (Encyclical, nos. 45ff.) and should serve as a 
locus theologicus far beyond the present practise in the schools. 
The liturgy is, in the strict sense, not a proving ground for dog- 
mas because it is essentially subject to the teaching authority of 
the Church (no. 48). The entire liturgy has faith for its content 
(no. 47) and is a witness to Catholic belief. 
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It is the study of this content which must constantly lead the 
seminarian to the source of all living, the liturgy. In the language 
of St. Paul, theology would be, or ought to be, ‘‘speaking the 
wisdom of God in Mysterio” (1 Cor. 2:7), “announcing the 
Mystery of Christ’’ (Col. 4:3). A theologian is far from being a 
technician in dogma. To be versed in the Mystery of Christ in the 
liturgy is the highest wisdom, the best theologia. This kind of 
wisdom would make the various tracts in theology spring to life 
with a freshness not borrowed from human skills. The tracts on 
the sacraments (including the holy Sacrifice), on Christ’s person 
and natures and redemptive work are the very heart of liturgical 
theology and the direct path of integration. They deal with the 
Incarnation, which is the origin of the sacramental principle, of 
priesthood and mediation (1 Tim. 2:5); they lay the founda- 
tions of our thinking about the liturgy and of piety, of conceiv- 
ing how Christ lives in the world; they give the only Christian 
pattern of education on all levels. If a student has grasped the 
true meaning of those tracts and the one on the Mystical Body of 
Christ (the Church), then liturgy will never be the same — it 
will never be merely a set of rites, formulae or externals. Similarly, 
the study of the blessed Trinity and of grace receives a living set- 
ting in the Church’s official worship, where the indwelling and 
union with God are most effectively increased and exercised. As an 
example of a model theologian of the liturgy, we can refer to 
Marmion, who represents the harmony of dogma and liturgy in 
our times,’ rather than the professor of dogma who considered the 
Mystical Body too vague to be taught! 


Another seminary subject, fairly bristling with possibilities of 
integration with the liturgy, is that of sacred Scripture. The litur- 
gical movement must also be a Bible movement, if it hopes for suc- 
cess. The experience of other countries proves that. In the seminary 
sacred Scripture and the liturgy ought not be divorced. The litur- 
gical texts and books are made up almost entirely of scriptural 
passages. These passages receive a new setting in the sacred liturgy, 
again the living context of the Word of God on the lips of the 
Mystical Christ. But do our students learn that? My experience 





*Cf. L. Beauduin in ORATE FRATRES, May 16, 1948, pp. 303-314. 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


has been that we learn a lot about the sacred Books and their hu- 
man authors; we learn a lot about philology, history, geography 
and the social context of the Word of God; we also learn some- 
thing about the literal sense of the Bible; but we learn least about 
the context of the Mystical Body which forms the most elevated 
and sublime setting for the Word of God, and which requires a 
line of study that leads to ‘‘wisdom of the Mystery of Christ.” 
The regular Scripture courses ought to introduce the students to 
the Bible in the same sense that the living liturgy uses it. If the 
liturgy has the power to make Christ's redemptive Deed present, 
then also His redemptive Word. Sacred Scripture has a unique 
function in the Church, specifically in the liturgy of the Church 
—a function in every way like Christ’s own use of the Word of 
God. All of its meaning comes to life in the perspective of the 
Mystical Body. 


Wherever sacred Scripture directs the seminarian to the living 
source of the liturgy, he will realize old and new values scarcely 
realizable otherwise. So, for instance, the great apologetic truth 
that the Bible has always belonged to the visible Community and 
Kingdom of God, or the God-consciousness of God’s people, or 
the dogmatic attributes of God, or the true idea of development 
and progress in revelation. Finally, the liturgy will help one re- 
member more scriptural texts than years of Scripture study will. 
The liturgy is the ordinary way in which the Church daily breaks 
the bread of God’s Word to her children. 


A study of how the biblical text is used in the Church's official 
books, what principles of hermeneutics must be brought into action 
to appraise the scriptural meaning in the liturgy, what laws of 
meaning measure the sacred text when in the divine office we speak 
to God with the words of David or Moses, all this and more, re- 
ceives inspirational treatment in a paper delivered at the general 
meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, August 
24-26, 1948. The author, Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B., proposes 
the following three norms: 1) ‘““The Word of God is and must be 
regarded as sacramental . . . It too is an incarnation of Christ, the 
Logos, when God speaks to me in the Scriptures .. . "’ This prin- 
ciple of sacramentality is found in ancient writers and especially 
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in the liturgy; it is the echo of Christ’s word, that ‘‘Heaven and 
earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away” (Matt. 
24:35). 2) “The Word of God ts and must be regarded as a 
source of spiritual life.’’ 3) ‘‘The Word of God as a whole or as 
separate units must be integrated with the entire compass of Chris- 
tian belief and practice.” 


In the case of canon law and its relation to the liturgy, let me 
quote from a recent article in the Commonweal :* 


A young priest who ministered to his fellow prisoners in a Russian 
P.O.W. hospital at Djoma reports an experience on Easter, 1947: 
“My Easter High Mass was the most gripping and solemn service | 
ever experienced. Sixty Lutheran P.O.W.’s from the Bible-belt near 
Bielefeld, Germany, approached me on Holy Saturday night and 
asked for permission to come to our Catholic liturgy and Holy 
Communion. My heart stood still for a moment. By questioning 
them, I found out that all of them believe in the Real Presence, 
that nearly all of them were used to confessing their sins and all 
knew how to elicit perfect contrition. All had been baptized in 
their day by believing Lutheran ministers.” I am sure American 
Catholics, with their deep sense of the sacredness of law, will find it 
hard to stomach the next sentence: “How could I obstruct their 
genuine desire for Christ the Lord by mere formal objections from 
Canon Law? We sang our old appropriate hymns. I consecrated the 
piece of hard and coarse Russian bread and the wine . . . over 300 
Catholics and 80 Evangelical Christians came to the Sacred Banquet. 
The speaker of the Lutherans thanked me, his voice drowned in tears 
of joy. He was a student for the ministry from Eisenach. They 
would all go back one day and witness that through a Catholic 
priest the Una Sancta Catholica et Apostolica had once in their 
lives become living, real truth.” 


This I adduce not as an example of integration between liturgy 
and canon law, but of disintegration. Other branches, such as 
pastoral and moral theology, homiletics, catechetics, require orien- 
tation toward the liturgy if the seminaries are to prepare active 
apostles in the movement. It is not my purpose or competence to 
offer a blueprint for so much revision. It has been suggested that 
much of Church history be rewritten, not in terms of a partial 
and external, political concept of the Church, but in terms of the 
complete inner life, which is that of the Mystical Body and includes 

"July 9, 1948, p. 303. — 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


the history of worship, the rise and decline of participation, the 
shifts in piety and devotion, along with a little more hagiography. 
Philosophy, in its turn, might unfold the origin of ideas and the 
validity of knowledge in their bearing on the sacramental prin- 
ciple, or show how the liturgy is dependent on the correct view of 
the external world. Applied psychology and pedagogy would profit 
by investigating how the liturgy is in accord with the nature of 
man. True asceticism presupposes the perennial Christian philoso- 
phy of nature and of man. 


Ascetics. Our Holy Father emphasizes that ‘‘no conflict exists 
.. . between ascetical life and devotion to the liturgy’’ (no. 36); 
in fact, it is the over-all purpose of the encyclical to establish a 
right balance in piety and spirituality between the objective opus 
operatum of the liturgy and the more subjective, personal opus 
operantis. 

The encyclical has a great deal to say on what we call spiritual- 
ity. Apart from the direct treatment of devotions (nos. 172-185), 
there is a continuous thread of appeal in favor of making the 
liturgy fruitful for the following of Christ, for meditation and 
spiritual exercises. Since the liturgy is so filled with inspiration 
and grace, it ought to receive the first place on the program of 
ascetical and mystical theology, of spiritual direction, of confer- 
ences, days of recollection and spiritual reading. It will take much 
study and prayer to bring about an honest alliance, not only ex- 
ternal, between the seminarian’s spiritual life and the Mass. There 
is always the danger of subordinating the Mass, which is the in- 
finite source and treasure of all redemption, to some lesser form or 
method, instead of cultivating and educating the human spirit to 
supernatural liberty by subordinating all devotions to the primacy 
of the great Sacrifice. All exercises of piety must make the divine 
cult more loved and widespread; ‘‘if, on the contrary, they are an 
obstacle to the principles and norms of divine worship, or if they 
oppose or hinder them, one must surely conclude that they are not 
in keeping with prudence and enlightened zeal’’ (no. 181). Unity, 
not multiplicity, is the goal (no. 185). 


The liturgy, reverently presented and humbly approached, is 
the all-time pattern for the following elements of the spiritual 
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life: 1) Death to self, to sin and to the world — therefore morti- 
fication. 2) The spirit of prayer in all its acts and stages of union 
with God — therefore also mental prayer, recollection and the 
presence of God. 3) Charity for God and for neighbor nourished 
by union with the visible Mysteries of Christ and by practical 
fostering of all virtues. 4) Higher mysticism and contemplation 
find their proper milieu here. 5) Faith first and always. 


All this integration of courses in the seminary presupposes a 
great spiritual reorientation, one might say, a reeducation of the 
faculty. The faculty must generously lend itself in many ways be 
fore the whole seminary will think and act in unison with Chris: 
in the liturgy of the Church. Each faculty member must explore 
and realize the import of his course and work for the seminarian 
and the liturgical life. 


II. LITURGICAL WORSHIP AND LIFE IN THE SEMINARY 


The following are some suggestions, practical, I hope, which 
may help in giving the right prominence to liturgical worship it- 
self, and then also in leading to participation by the seminarians. 
We have spoken of courses and coordination with the liturgy at 
length: all this would be artificial if there is not the fullest possible 
performance and solemnity given to the various liturgical acts. This 
actual presentation of the liturgy will vary from seminary to semi 
nary, no doubt, but after the monasteries, the seminaries ought to 
enjoy the most perfect liturgical celebration. I should like to pro 
pose to all seminary authorities the study of the Conception Plan 
(Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri), which organizes 
and builds the whole spiritual and mental edifice around the liturgy 
since 1940 and has received the endorsement of a dozen Ordinaries. 

The community Mass ought to enjoy all possible solemnity — 
with chant and ministers wherever possible, with a daily homily 
which would unfold the Mystery of the day and relate every activ. 
ity and kind of work of the student with the Mass. Would it be 
asking too much if it included also the solemnity of having the 
seminary faculty present? Nowhere could the teachers bring home 
so well the doctrine of solidarity in Christ as in common worship. 





“Cf. ORATE FRATRES, July, 1947, pp.- 418-421. 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


Nowhere would the students so well learn the lesson that liturgy 
is not theological abstraction, or a hobby, but practical experience 
and contact with Christ and, therefore, the vital educational force 
of their lives. The full cooperation of the faculty is necessary, to 
the exclusion certainly of any disparaging or confusing remarks 
about the liturgy. If theology is the unifying factor in all Catholic 
life and if priests proclaim everywhere the doctrines of unity and 
charitable cooperation, then why should not the seminary be a 
living picture and pattern for the laity and for the un-Christian 
world to follow? 


The Divine Office. Quite a few seminarians have common and 
public recitation of Prime and Compline (as morning and night 
prayers), of Sext, None and even Vespers. The purpose of this 
choral praying is to give the seminarian a lifetime impression that 
his breviary is common prayer, the prayer of the Mystical Body. 
While it would not be practical to have the entire office recited 
thus, certain occasions, such as the great solemnities of the Church 
year, the days of retreat and recollection, ought to be celebrated 
with the maximum of public divine office. In view of the papal 
exhortation to restore parochial Vespers on Sundays and feast days 
(no. 150), it were better that they sing Vespers daily in prefer- 
ence to Compline, but at least on Sundays and all feasts of major 
rank. There is spiritual wisdom, also, in spacing the canonical 
hours, so that even the curriculum would give way, say at noon, 
to a part of the office. Finally, the divine office is obligatory for 
those in major orders, but it is not reserved to them; and if the 
laity are encouraged to participate in Vespers, then all seminarians 
should be encouraged in this official prayer. 


The liturgical year deserves more emphasis in nearly all seminar- 
ies. The great feasts and the unique character of each season go 
by, I am afraid, almost unnoticed. Liturgical explanations of the 
current season should be continually offered. The seminarians 
could profitably work out many of these aspects themselves and 
educate each other in liturgical discussion clubs. If the liturgy is 
going to penetrate all Christian life, it must radiate forth from 
the chapel outward. The seminarians sould learn to reconstruct 
the liturgical spirit of the day or feast in their own lives, in the 
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homes of the faithful and in society. Much work stands at their 
disposal. I refer only to the good work the Sisters have done in 
the classroom, and to the mimeographed booklets of the Grail 
(Loveland, Ohio). All this may seem like an accidental quality 
of the liturgy, but it forms part of the goal of the liturgical move- 
ment ‘‘to restore all things in Christ.’’ Strictly speaking, the litur- 
gical movement cannot be “‘taught.’’ It must be experienced and it 
must go all the way in the lives of people. There are many facets to 
this apostolate and it has the power not only to quicken worship, 
but to regenerate society, to make all life fruitful in Christ, to 
empty out secularism with His ‘“‘pleroma’’ (fulness). 


III. LITURGICAL MENTALITY AND SPIRITUALITY 


The important thing for a seminary is to turn out priests with 
what I should like to call a liturgical mentality. At bottom it is 
nothing but a right and thorough and practical grasp of what the 
liturgy really is. This mentality is found in living men, not in 
books or buildings, and is gotten from the living Church. It is 
not an external equipment (like a bibliography on the liturgy, or 
even a library), not a handy technique ready-made for all pastoral 
situations, but a knowledge in faith of the divine realities in the 
Church, an abiding consciousness of the ritual Presence of God 
and a working zeal and love in “‘living the life of the liturgy” 
(Mediator Dei, no. 133). This interior quality of soul is in full 
harmony with the exterior and visible order of God’s Kingdom. 
The quality of being ‘‘liturgical-minded”’ is not a minimum atti- 
tude, but one of fulness and integrity, in every way worthy of 
educated, adult children of God. 


The liturgical mentality is an acquisition, not by gift or intui- 
tion, but by work, our work joined to the work of God! in wor- 
ship. Let no one be discouraged: it is within the reach of all, par- 
ticularly after the new encyclical Mediator Det has told us so clearly 
what the liturgy is. -‘“The sacred liturgy is, consequently, the pub- 
lic worship which our Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to 
the Father, as well as the worship which the community of the 
faithful renders to its Founder, and through Him to the heavenly 
Father. It is, in short, the worship rendered by the Mystical Body 
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LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


of Christ in the entirety of its head and members” (no. 20). Fur- 
ther papal statements help to unfold this concept (Mediator Dei, 
nos. 2-3, 18, 20, 22, 29, 31, 68, 79, 126, 151, 161, 165). We 
can best summarize it by saying that the liturgy ts divine Presence, 
the presence of Christ, of His life and death and graces, under 
sacramental signs. 


The true majesty of Catholic liturgy is that it clothes Christ 
Himself sacramentally. The seminarian and the priest especially 
must endeavor with their whole being to understand it, to give it 
first a faith-full and worthy, sacred expression, and next to in- 
corporate the people of God into its sanctifying action. “‘Christus 
est qui baptizat. . . .". Baptism and the other sacraments are His 
Deed and Word, His sacred action in sign. As often as we lose this 
vision of the living context with the Presence of Christ, we be- 
come externalists, technicians of ritual, or even less. The liturgy 
is the life of the Church, her most important daily function, because 
Christ is present in the sacramental action and prayer of the Church. 
He did not leave us orphans, but comes in all His essential life 
functions, radiating His influence from the Eucharistic heart and 
center. That is the soul of the liturgy and that is why liturgy of its 
very nature tends to solemnity, wants to be sung. All who come in 
contact with the priest must catch that spirit: every last server at 
Mass, sacristan, choir member, organist, child, couple, workman, 
Sister — and that to their deathbed. 

The priest must preach it “‘in season and out of season’’; yet 
the main carrier of that conviction will not be his word, but the 
obedience and reverence with which he handles sacred things. Lit- 
urgy, like faith, is authentic and pure only when it is in total har- 
mony with authority. A first trait of the liturgical enthusiast should 
be sincere and undivided obedience to ecclesiastical authority, in 
school, in the seminary, in the parish, in the diocese. And authority, 
like the liturgy, is visible, tangible. The encyclical, too, stresses the 
need for submission to the Church’s voice (no. 187). 

The right interior, spiritual attitude will impel the seminarian 
Or priest not only to outward obedience, but also to visible rever- 
ence. The lack of this reverence is one of the greatest sources of 
failure in putting the liturgy across. Reverence is not so much 
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restraint from without as the inner awareness of the divine Pres. 
ence, bearing fruits of reverential fear, gentleness, devotion, joyful 
recollection. This good example of the priest functioning rever. 
ently in the Person of Christ is still the most effective liturgical 
movement! The right presentation of Christ’s liturgy will make 
efficacious its formative power and educational value for the priest 
himself as well as for others. Growth in Christ, in the grace-union 
with God, is a life-long education; for this growth we need educa- 
tion in the liturgy, but even more than that do we need liturgy 
in education. Christ Himself is the great liturgist and teacher, who 
uses all the elements of time and space to train us in wisdom and to 
open our hearts to the heavenly Kingdom. In this school of God 
the priest is Christ’s living instrument to help fashion in others 
the divine image of supernatural art. 


The seminarian, trained in the realism of supernatural faith 
through the liturgy, himself becomes an artist after the fashion of 
the priesthood of Christ, the supreme Artist. Constantly will he 
be handling the material carriers of death to sin and life in Christ, 
which destroy the “‘likeness of sin’’ and perfect the “‘likeness of 
His resurrection’’ unto glory. His art is work, the Opus Dei, to 
sanctify man and glorify God. He will know how to discriminate 
between the spiritual and materialistic, between godliness and 
secularism, if he has learned to live in the divine world of signs. 
The divine origin of revelation and of the liturgy will so impress 
him with the “‘otherness,’’ the other-worldliness of our religion, 
that he will never stoop to any prostitution of sacred art, whether 
pictorial or pastoral. 


Liturgy, then, is the integrating force of all life and education, 
in the seminary and out. If we would contribute to the solution of 
the crisis of our times, which is secularism, we must fill the empty 
hearts of men with the fulness of Christ; we must restore all things 
to Christ. The seminary is the most important school of liturgical 
training. Pius X, speaking of seminarians, wrote in 1903 (E su- 
premo Apostolatu): ‘“This must be our first and greatest task: 
that we form Christ in those who are destined to the work of 
forming Christ in others.” 


PASCHAL BorTz, O.S.B. 
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WAYS OF CONFUCIUS AND OF CHRIST 


HERE lived in Shanghai during the second half of the 
nineteenth century a Protestant catechist named Lu 
Yong-Fong and his wife, U Kin-Ling, to whom was 
born in 1871 an only son. This boy, Lu Seng-Siang, 
was brought up in his parents’ faith, received an excel- 

lent education, both Chinese and European, and at the age of 
twenty-one became an interpreter in the Chinese legation at Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad). 

Lu Seng-Siang saw much of Europe, and in 1906 entered on a 
political career, in which he attained great distinction. He became 
his country’s minister of state for foreign affairs in 1912, and he 
was one of the Chinese delegates at the peace conference in Paris 
in 1919. In 1899 Mr. Lu had married a Belgian lady, Miss 
Bertha Bovy, who was a Catholic. She never made any open and 
direct effort to induce her husband to change his faith: had she 
done so, he said himself, he might have been a Protestant still. In- 
stead, she concentrated on commending the Church to him by her 
own example of a generous, kind, devoted and virtuous life, and 
by prayer; with the result that in 1911 Mr. Lu was formally 
received into Catholic communion in the same church of St. Kath- 
arine at Petersburg where he had married his wife twelve years 
before. 

In 1926 Mrs. Lu died in Brussels. A few months later Mr. Lu, 
in his fifty-sixth year, was clothed as a novice at the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Andrew, near Bruges. In due course he made his 
solemn profession, and in 1935 he was ordained priest. 


Father Peter Celestine, as he had now become, translated the 
Rule of St. Benedict into Chinese. “‘At present Chinese monasticism 
is Buddhist. What would China be today if that monasticism had 
been Benedictine?’’ Years before, the first delegate apostolic to 
China, Archbishop Costantini, had declared it was the business of 
missionaries in general and monks in particular ‘‘to conserve and 
deepen China’s ancient national culture by giving it new life in 
Christianity.”” And so in 1946, at the invitation of the archbishop 
of Peking, Cardinal Tien, Father Lu received the permission of his 
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abbot to take up apostolic work in his own country. He was seven- 
ty-five years old. Conditions in China have up to the present pre. 
vented him from carrying out, but have not lessened, his resolve. 
‘““My conversion,’’ he had written in his diary in 1934, “‘is nota 
conversion: it is a vocation.’’ And the Holy See recognized this 
heroic development in his vocation by conferring on Father Lu th 
rank and dignity of titular abbot of St. Peter’s in Ghent. 

In 1945 Dom Peter Celestine Lu Seng-Siang published at Bruges 
a book in French called Souvenirs et Pensées.’ It is not an exhaus- 
tive or ‘‘difficult’’ work, but a most remarkable and valuable one: 
not least because of the writer's reverence for that Confucian way, 
notably its emphasis on natural law and family piety,’ that is at 
the heart of Chinese culture. ‘I am a Confucianist,’’ says this 
Catholic priest. ‘“The Confucianist spirit led me clearly to recognize 
the superiority of Christianity.’’ But I am not concerned here with 
this book at large or the general thought and life of its writer. | 
wish only to extract from it Abbot Lu’s opinions about the lan- 
guage of Catholic public worship in his own land.* 

Among its 450 million people, says Abbot Lu, China has barely 
one percent of Christians, whether Catholic or Protestant.‘ Their 
language is the tongue of a third of the human race, and the 
Chinese literary language is concise, exact and beautiful. But there 
is a fundamental and complete difference between those languages 
that use an alphabet and those that do not. In Chinese a man 
writes what the eye sees; in European languages he writes what 
the mouth pronounces. ““A man who wants to pass from one to 
the other is faced with the task of a new education, both linguistic 
and literary. The number of people who are able to undertake this 
is restricted.” 








7An English version, translated by Michael Derrick, was published by Messts. 
Burns and Oates in London this year, under the title Ways of Confucius and of 
Christ. It contains a long Letter to My Friends in Great Britain and America, 
specially written for this edition. The book had already been translated into nine 
— languages. 


. a Benedictine monastery is not a ‘living tomb.’ It is not even a 
bieeibiai It is a family, a familia, and one of the oldest and most characteristic 
institutions of that great family of God that is called the Catholic Church.” 

*These are relevant to the letter quoted in ORATE FRATRES for July 25, 1948, 
page 416. Abbot Lu says that Chinese is well suited to be sung in plainchant. 

‘On Christian divisions in the mission-field Abbot Lu has fine things to say 
on page 3 (English edition) and elsewhere in his book. 
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CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST 


To the degree that the Catholic liturgy is not celebrated in the 
Chinese literary language (which I emphasize is excellently suited 
to Gregorian chant), at least for singing and for those prayers and 
readings which priest or people say aloud, to that degree the Church’s 
worship of God — the sacrifice of the Mass, the divine office, the 
sacramental rites, the superb liturgy of dead — will remain a com- 
pletely closed book to the yellow race. These Far-Eastern people are 
unable to learn anything about it; therefore they cannot feel a need 
or conceive a desire for it; and consequently they have no normal 
means of making any use of it whatever. I believe that a certain 
measure of liturgical adaptation is necessary before there can be im- 
portant apostolic action: without it the next five hundred or thousand 
years of missionary effort will not seriously increase the very small 
proportion of Chinese Catholics, while the general population will 
have increased to an extent about which it would be idle to speculate. 


A proposal to introduce a new language in the liturgy in the Far 
East may arouse in the minds of some good people a fear of bringing 
about a relation between the Church in China and the rest of the 
Church that would deprive Far-Eastern Christianity of certain high 
benefits with which the course of history has enriched the Universal 
Church. The writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers are of inestim- 
able value. The philosophical foundations of Catholic theology were 
borrowed from Greece, and it was in Rome that the Church found 
those juridical concepts which provide the framework of her earthly 
government and organization. Moreover, the contemporary intellec- 
tual activity in the Church is expressed to a considerable extent in 
the Latin language. All these good things are beyond price. And in 
wishing to give the Chinese people easier access to participation in the 
Catholic religion there is no need to restrict the participation of 
their clergy in the heritage of two thousand years of Christian life, 
or to put obstacles in the way of brotherly relations between the 
Church in China and the Church throughout the rest of the world. 
Nothing could be plainer than that. 


So, while hoping and waiting for the introduction of the Chinese 
language in the liturgy, it is important that our clergy should not 
lessen their studies in Graeco-Latin culture but rather should develop 
them still further, so that the Church in China may fully assimilate 
and make her own those good things, old but ever new, which are 
traditionally Catholic and Roman, which, far from being in any 
way incompatible with our ancestral character, will be so great an 
adornment and enrichment of it through the members of the Cath- 
olic clergy. 
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In such conditions the use of the Chinese language in the Catholic 
liturgy would not lead to undesirable consequences. And this prac. 
tice seems to be the leading requirement in that revival of apostolic 
methods which calls so insistently for our prayer and our thought, 
for our study and our action.... 


A twofold cultural movement in the Church — Latino-Chinese in 
China, Sino-Latin in Rome — would be one of the finest possible 
human manifestations of the unity of spirit and heart in the Church 
of Christ. It would give a natural, normal and solid foundation for 


the preaching of the gospel in the Far East, and from thence through. the 
out Asia, through which the grace of God would do its supernatural 
work most abundantly. ] 
“Revival of apostolic methods.’’ Abbot Lu has borrowed that the 
phrase from the great delegate apostolic in China, Archbishop aor 
Celso Costantini. And indeed it is words of Msgr. Costantini that au 
are the starting-point of Abbot Lu’s observations. He quotes from ter 
an article by the archbishop in the Osservatore Romano of 25 Co 
January, 1940, written when he had become secretary of the Con- 
gregation for the Spreading of the Faith (de Propaganda Fide) . He 
wrote: 
The missions by themselves are not the Church; they are a prepara- SPs 
tion for the foundation of the Church. . . . We have not founded kee 
the Church, with her normal organization, in the Far East; we have eve 
founded the foreign missions: and Asia has not been converted. ... av 
The apostles and missionaries of the sub-apostolic age founded the as 
Church with local clergy, and they converted the Western world. th 
What methods were used by the missionaries of the apostolic and m¢ 
post-apostolic age? Do we use the same methods? lo 
We use entirely different methods, which seem better to us, but na 
which the experience of four hundred years has shown to be almost 
barren. 
de 
The missionaries of the early ages built up the Church with bishops fri 
and priests native of the country concerned, and in public worship . 
they used the language which they found on the spot. . . . We have 
tried to convert the East through foreign clergy and through Latin; - 
and the East has not responded. hi 
In accordance with the wishes of St. Robert Bellarmine, Pope Paul V * 
in 1615 granted to China the Roman liturgy translated into the " 


Chinese literary language. That concession was not implemented. . . . 
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CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST 


How many missionaries have spent their lives preaching the gospel 
in those lands of ancient civilization! They are a huge army, and 
holiness, enthusiasm, learning and the favor of political powers have 
not been wanting. With what results? ““E¢ erat videre miseriam. .. .” 
[In the whole of Asia] we can count hardly nine million Christians 
among a thousand million heathen. In the Far East Catholics increase 
by 200,000 souls every year; but the number of Mohammedans and 
heathen goes up by natural increase by at least ten million. 


The conclusion is clear: ‘“We must return to the methods of 
the apostles in our missionary work,’’ writes Msgr. Costantini. 


Here we have, for one country and that the most populous of 
the world, the considered opinion on the vernacular liturgy ques- 
tion of a most eminent Roman missionary administrator and of 
a uniquely experienced and qualified Chinese. And it is not a mat- 
ter only of the spoken tongue in public worship. “‘Use,”’ says Msgr. 
Costantini, ‘‘the apostles’ own methods’’ — all of them. 


DONALD ATTWATER 


Very few historians or scholars or statesmen now living can 
speak of China’s future with such authority as Abbot Lu. He ever 
keeps aloof from the cheap language of political propagandists, and 
even when he treats his subject with great enthusiasm he always 
avoids the seeking of his own interests. Furthermore, he speaks not 
as a mere witness of the historical development in China during 
the last century, but as one of the leading spirits in that develop- 
ment. At the same time he shows clearly in his writing that the 
love and filial devotion for his country and people which were once 
natural have now been supernaturalized by grace. 


By closely associating his own life and welfare with the life and 
destiny of his country he tries to prove that if God has led him 
from Confucianism to Catholicism, God may also lead the teem- 
ing millions of his country men who are influenced consciously or 
unconsciously by the morality and customs of Confucianism to the 
haven of Truth. He is confident that God will build a strong and 
supernatural edifice on the solid foundation of such natural vir- 
tues as social justice, obedience to natural law, and filial piety with 
which He Himself has so generousy endowed the Chinese people: 
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On this (Chinese) soil prepared by the search for and the cult of 
the Natural Law, what, with the help of God, will Christianity not 
be able to achieve! I cannot prevent myself from hoping and believing 
that China, in the course of the centuries ahead, will live, under the 
sign of Christianity, through a history blessed by God, simple, great, 
and happy (p. 126). 

There is one point in the book which should not escape the 
reader's attention: it is the way the author writes. For example: 
when he insists on a point, he insists energetically; yet he does it in 
such a way as never to appear obstinate in his view. When he argues, 
he argues with all the power of his eloquence and logic, but he never 
goes so far as to lose his serenity of mind. He ever keeps an equilib- 
rium in his judgment; being a faithful follower of Confucius — 
and now of St. Benedict — he follows always the ‘“‘golden mean.” 
What is more striking is his humble respect for rightful authority, 
but especially towards the Holy Father. His writing is simple and 
straightforward yet possessing at the same time a solemnity, a love 
for sacred Scripture, and reverence for tradition that reminds us of 
the writings of the early Fathers. 


Out of his treasure of experience gained by his long years of study 
and meditation he offers us a sound principle to guide us in our 
apostolate to convert China to Christ. This principle of adaptation 
Or missionary accommodation proposed by Abbot Lu is nothing 
new. It was used by St. Paul and its soundness is supported by 
historical evidence and theological reasoning. It is even declared as 
demanded by the very essence of Christianity and as willed by 
God." Let us hope that Abbot Lu’s proposal, or rather appeal, will 
not go unheeded by all the missionaries who are laboring in China 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God, and let us pray that under 
the guidance of the Holy See it will be developed and perfected into 
an ideal apostolic method, thus hastening the day when the Good 
Message of our divine Master will be spread to the 450 millions 
souls thirsting for truth. 


It would be interesting to know the reaction of Abbot Lu to 
the news of the first Mass sung to Chinese music, and offered by 
Cardinal Tien himself in the Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 


®Cf. Gustav Voss, S.J., Missionary Accommodation, The America Press, 1946, 
S. Zr. 
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CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST 


in Peking (probably sometime in May). The Mass was composed 
by Eleutherius Lovreglio, a student of Eastern music. The compo- 
sition uses the five-note scale of the 10th to the 13th centuries 
Chinese classical music. This movement of adapting the Latin lit- 
urgy to Chinese music seems to have taken a different direction than 
that proposed by Abbot Lu, i. e., to use the Chinese language in 
the liturgy and to retain Gregorian chant. The former movement 
mentioned here, i.e., to adapt Latin liturgy to Chinese music, 
may attract the Chinese to the Latin liturgy, but how it can make 
the beauty of the Latin liturgy understood and appreciated by the 
Chinese is not so clear and remains to be seen. 


If permission from the ecclesiastical authority could be obtained 
it would seem better to adopt gradually both the Chinese language 
and Chinese music at the same time. It is to be hoped that if it be 
the will of God a well-developed Chinese liturgy will soon be a 
reality, thus adding another gem to the already lustrous crown of 
Catholic worship. 

BERNARD HWANG, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


GETTING BEYOND THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF THE 
COUNTER REFORM" 


HE work of theologians during the past fifteen or twenty 
years reveals, among other things, a serious attempt to 
get beyond the problems inherited from what has been 
called baroque or post-Tridentine theology, or the the- 
ology of the Counter Reform — none of which is an 

adequate designation of this prevalent system. Nowhere, perhaps, is 
this tendency more active, nor is there a greater corresponding 
need, than in ecclesiology. The doctrine de Ecclesia, as a matter of 
fact, became a special and separate treatise in theology only under 
the influence of controversy and by way of reaction against certain 
denials or errors. 


Against Gallicanism, as propounded by royal legist and curé, 
theologians developed the doctrine on the powers of the hierarchy 
and in particular of the Pope: the aspect of the Church as an or- 
ganized kingdom (Giles of Rome, James of Viterbo, Hervé Nédel- 
lec). Against conciliar theories, they unfolded especially the theol- 
ogy on papal primacy. Against the spiritualism of Wycliffe and 
John Hus, they stressed the ecclesiastical and social reality of the 
Church. Against the Reformation, which was a calling into ques- 
tion and a general devaluating of all mediation in the Church, 
theologians affirmed the objective value of the means of grace, par- 
ticularly of the sacraments acting ex opere operato, and expounded 
the reality and role of the hierarchical powers, of the priesthood 
and episcopate, above all of the Roman primacy. 


Against Jansenism, more or less allied to episcopal and regalist 
Gallicanism, they again affirmed and stressed the powers and rights 
of the Roman pontiff; at this time certain very profound and au- 
thentic notions were dragged into discredit along with Jansenism 
and were no longer accorded — in the Church, for a time — the 





1Translated from the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 
XXXI (1947), pp. 77-81. The remainder of the article (pp. 81-96) deals 
with the ‘“‘Return to the Sources.’"” We owe this English translation to the 
kindness of Rev. R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S., of St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
Ohio. — ED. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY 


consideration they rightly deserved.’ In the nineteenth century, 
with the development of laicism and state absolutism, there arose 
a polemical insistence on the reality of the Church as a perfect 
society, possessed of the means and rights (hierarchy, powers of 
jurisdiction, legislation, coercion) necessary for the attainment of 
ber end. Finally, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
Modernist crisis called forth an unqualified affirmation of the pre- 
rogatives of the “Church Teaching.” 


Thus the modern tract de Ecclesia was formed by reaction and 
defense against a series of errors, which, doubtless because they 
themselves represented a reaction against the medieval status of 
things, strained everything in one direction. The doctrine on the 
Church was developed, or at least crystallized and uniformly fixed, 
in opposition to modern errors. It became principally, at times al- 
most exclusively, a defense and a declaration of the Church’s real- 
ity as a society, as a “‘perfect society,’’ of her hierarchical consti- 
tution, of the powers and primacy of the Roman See. 


Is it not most remarkable that Bellarmine, for example, or du 
Perron, do not treat of the relation of the Eucharist to the reality 
and inner unity of the Church (see de Lubac, Corpus myst., pp. 
291-92) ? In a manual like that of Brugére (1878), which I cite 
by preference because it is one of the better and more acceptable, 
the inner relation of the Church to Christ intrudes only under the 
title of an ‘‘observation,”’ in connection with the note of sanctity, 
and it occupies exactly 27 lines (pp. 282-83) in a book of 470 
pages. True, the book is an apologetic treatise on the Church; its 
aim is not to probe the mystery of the Church, since that is an 
object of faith. But there was, at that time, no teaching on the 
Church other than this apologetic teaching; and hence no other 
formation of catechists and preachers. And despite the great works, 
in which was already announced the actual trend of expanding 
and getting beyond the prevailing scope of theology (especially in 





*For example, certain of the liturgical reforms, still very desirable, sanctioned 
by the “‘Synod of Pistoria.’’ At the time of Méhler, all reformism was accused of 
Jansenism (cf. E. Vermeil,J. - A. Méhler et l'école catholique de Tubinque, 
p. 315). At the Vatican Council, certain bishops wished to discard the notion 
.o Mystical Body because they found in it a Jansenist flavor (cf. Mansi, 
t. LI, col. 761). 
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Germany: Mohler, Pilgram, Franzelin, Scheeben . . .), the cur- 
rent ecclesiology — that employed by Christian catechist and 
preacher — generally envisaged and presented only the human side 
of the Church. 

F, X. Arnold has studied the notion of the Church as it is por- 
trayed in catechisms and works on pastoral theology, particularly 
during the second part of the eighteenth and the first part of the 
nineteenth centuries.’ It is a human, naturalist point of view that 
dominates the treatment of the Church. Accentuating the defect 
of certain theologians of the Counter Reform,* authors pass over 
in silence the living aspect of the Church in order to come to grips 
with her reality as a society. One fails to note how it is the whole 
Church, all the faithful together, animated by the Holy Spirit, that 
cooperates in the work of sanctification and of worshiping God; 
rather one comes into contact with the full reality of the Church 
only in the mediation exercised through the powers of the hier- 
archy. The priest alone is spoken of as the agent of the Church's 
power, whereas the body of believing and praying people, entirely 
lacking in initiative, appears passive under obedience to a Church 
that is constituted by the hierarchy (see, for example, the famous 
and widely published Catechism of Deharbe). 


When Mohler began, in 1824, to teach canon law, he quickly 
perceived, on contact with the Fathers, how insufficient was such a 
notion of the Church, and he formulated a critique of it to which 
nothing important can be added. He saw therein a naturalism, a 
conception only half religious, comparable to the naturalist view 
of man that demands a divine origin for all his spiritual energies, 
but excludes all divine concurrence in the exercise of these same 
faculties. This theology on the Church corresponds exactly to the 
naturalist principle: ““God created the hierarchy, and thus more 





°F. X. Arnold, ‘Das gott-menschliche Prinzip der Seelsorge in pastoralge- 
schichtlicher Entfaltung,’’ in Theologische Quartalschrift, 1943, pp. 99-133 
and 1944, pp. 57-80 

‘For example, Bellarmine. On the other hand, Canisius and the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent'gave proper place to the interior and divine aspect of the 
mystery of the Church (cf. Arnold). One finds in many a theologian of the 
Council of Trent a notion of the Church that is very broad and very biblical. 
See, for example, the brief monograph of A. Garani, O.F.M.Conv., De Ecclesiae 
natura et constitutione doctrina Joannis Antoni Delphini, O.F.M.Conv. 
(1506-1560), eximtt theologit in Concilio Tridentino. Padua. 1943, 147 pp 
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ECCLESIOLOGY 


than ample provision has been made for the needs of the Church 
till the end of the world.’” 

An ecclesiology inspired by this point of view is almost ex- 
clusively given to the development of that in the Church which 
pertains to the hierarchical mediation of grace and truth — again 
the social structure, the ‘‘heterogeneous society,’’ the “‘perfect so- 
ciety.”’ The manuals in actual use, too, are influenced by these ex- 
clusive viewpoints of the Counter Reform. Constructed on a 
schema created precisely for the refutation of Protestantism, in 
which the necessity of an anti-Modernist controversy again serves 
to accentuate the social and hierarchical element, these manuals, 
principally apologetic, present an apology and a theology on the 
hierarchy rather than on the Church herself. 

To cite but two of the better and more recent ones, is it not 
the same narrow view that dominates the manuals of two eminent 
professors actively engaged in teaching, the one, Fr. Zapelena, at 
the Gregorianum, the other, Fr. Vellico, on the pontifical faculties 
of the Lateran and the Antonianum?* Fr. Zapelena defines the 
ecclesiological problem at the very outset in the following terms: 

Having established the defense of Christianity, we must now discuss 
the question of the manner in which Christ willed to provide for 
the preservation and the propagation of His religion: whether by 
means of the divinely inspired books, which He allowed individual 
Christians to read, hear, interpret, which is the Protestant opinion; 
or rather by means of some ecclesiastical organism erected by Him- 
self, to which He handed over the office of guarding faithfully the 
deposit of sacred revelation, which is the Catholic conception (p. V). 
As for Fr. Vellico, after a rapid history of ecclesiology, he com- 
mences with a definition — a philosophical definition — of soci- 
“Society is generally defined by philosophers as follows: A 
moral and stable union of many men for the pursuit of a given end 
by means of common action’”’ (p. 99). He immediately applies 





‘Mohler, in Theologische Quartalschrift, 1823, p. 497; cited by Geiselmann 
in L’Eglise est une. Hommage @ Méhler. Paris, 1938, p. 139. Comp. Arnold, 
art. cit., p. 123. 

*T. Zapelena, S.J., De Ecclesia. Pars apologetica. Rome, Gregorian, 1940: 
viii-433 pp. — The second part, apologetico- dogmatic, actually exists only * ‘ad 
usum auditorum’’’ (166 pp.); but its design is much more that of a “‘hier- 
archiology”’ than of a truly complete ecclesiology. — A.M. Vellico, O.F.M.. 
De Ecclesia Christi. Tractatus apologetico-dogmaticus. Rome, Ed. Arnodo, 
1940; xxxii-681 pp. 
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himself to comment on this definition, to make it more precise (the 
notion of a heterogeneous society), which then furnishes his frame- 
work for the Catholic notion of the Church: 
We have the Catholic doctrine, which has firmly held and holds, 
that the Lord Christ, while sojourning on earth, directly and imme- 
diately instituted His Church as a true and (properly labeled) het- 
erogeneous society, which is also called a hierarchical society . . . 
(pp. 104-105). 

Many times already, and more particularly in the last Bulletin 
on theology,’ I have had occasion to note that the actual trend in 
ecclesiology represented, as does every movement of contemporary 
Catholic thought, a trend toward integration, on the basis of a 
return to the great sources of Christian thought. It is concerned 
with rediscovering, beyond the exclusive consideration of the hu- 
man reality and the terrestrial mode of the Church, a truth at once 
more profound and more complete. Without in any way denying 
the role of hierarchical mediation, on which subject our age has 
witnessed the publication of a great book by the Abbé Journet 
(Eglise du Verbe incarné), theologians are seeking to give the 
mystery of the Church its full dimensions, human and divine. Its 
full divine dimension, by affirming and bringing to light the 
Church’s intimate relation to Christ, the decisive and ceaselessly 
active role of the Holy Spirit, the primacy of grace; its full human 
dimension, by bringing out the value of the activity of the whole 
body of the faithful, of their cultual and apostolic office, of their 
full share in the reality of the Church. 

The much lamented Dom Anselm Stolz not long ago endeav- 
ored to introduce into a manual at least some fruits of such a re- 
turn to the sources and of certain more original researches in mod- 
ern exegesis.” His brief De Ecclesia, unfortunately too brief, is an 
attempt at assimilating certain results of modern biblical and his- 
torical studies: for example, on the notions of the kingdom of 
God and the Mystical Body. But his cautious results are at times 
debatable (viz., his dependence on Kaseman with regard to the 
Mystical Body). Nevertheless Fr. Stolz has made a remarkable 
effort to restore to de Ecclesia its quality of a theological treatise: 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 1938, pp. 65 -59. 
*A. Stolz and H. Keller, O.S.B., Manuale theologiae dogmaticae. Fasc. VII, De 
Ecclesia, by A. Stolz, Freiburg i. Br., Herder, 1939: 60pp. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY 


he has given proper place to the eschatological point of view and 
to such notions as that of charism. But it is all too brief (one page 
on the relations of Church and temporal society) .*° One is apt to 
get the impression of interesting notations backing up one another, 
without a sufficiently clear picture, however, of the coherence of 
these notions and of the structure of the treatise as a whole. . . - 
Yves M.-J. CONGAR, O.P. 
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"This criticism is valid, as it stands. We happen to know, however, that Dom 
Stolz had originally devoted an entire section to the question of Church and 
State, and so outspoken that his publishers in Nazi Germany feared confiscation 
if they printed it. Rather than tone it down, therefore, the author omitted the 
entire tract and contented himself with a few general observations. — As a 
former pupil of Dom Stolz, we are doubly happy to print this evaluation of 
his work by Fr. Congar. His was a pioneer effort —and still outranks the 
field as the best theological manual on De Ecclesia. — ED. 
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SECTARIANISM AND DEPARTMENTALISM 


OHN COGLEY, who developed his talents as one of ou 
best Catholic journalists when he edited the now defunc 
Chicago Catholic Worker, and who was for several years 
at least half-responsible for the best high school magazin 
in the country, Today, has written a magnificently clear, 

courageous and balanced article for the Catholic High School Quar. 
terly Bulletin on ‘‘Meeting the Challenge of Secularism in Catholic 
High Schools.’’ We of O. F. should thank him for what he ha 
to say about the liturgy; and I hope that, as a result of reading his 
article, the preposterous situation of the liturgy in their institutions 
will become clear to more and more educators — or is it rational 
to ‘‘teach’’ the Mass, the sacraments, i.e., the liturgy, without 
““‘having”’ it? What sane principal would think of having the coach 
orate about football without giving him time to form and traina 
team out on the playing-field? It’s sheer non-sense, yet that’s what 
happens in regard to the liturgy. 


To my mind, however, the classical paragraph of Cogley’s paper 
is the one on sectarianism, and because I have been trying to convey 
the same meaning, probably much less aptly, I am going to quote 
it here: 


[In the sectarian Catholic mind the Church is] a kind of super- 
duper Club or Party . . . everything is approached from the partisan 
view [vide our diocesan press. H.A.R.]. We're the good guys and 
we’re opposed by the bad guys. Everything is at the cops-and-robbers 
level. The Communists . . . are not looked upon as persons to win 
over to the cause of Christ but as our current challengers in a per- 
petual boxing ring. Public displays of faith are valued according to 
how many were there and what kind of impression it made on the 
infidels outside the gates. Catholic students should behave themselves 
on busses and trains because it will lead to a bad impression on out- 
siders if they don’t, not because of charity or because virtue is its 
own reward. Religion and ethics should be learned not for their own 
sake but so you can answer arguments against the Church, after grad- 
uation, in your factory or office. According to this [sectarian] view 
every touchdown Notre Dame makes is a smashing victory for the 
Christian cause. There are many good things to be said for this view 
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SECTARIANISM 


of the Church. . . . It has . . . helped elect some of the most colorful 
figures in American political history and it has produced a supremely 
scrappy Catholic press in certain sections of the country. But of its 
very nature it is non-apostolic. It’s quite content to keep things as 
they are as long as the good guys are winning. 

This scrappy, militant and sectarian mentality is certainly one 
of the many reasons why our liturgical movement has not made a 
dent on the majority of parishes, seminaries, convents and schools. 
The sectarian Catholic finds nothing to change within the walls; 
the very suggestion that there could be a possibility of an improve- 
ment is resented as an admission of defeat. We think we keep our 
best foot forward, and delude ourselves by imagining that ‘‘the 
others” do not know it’s our best foot and that the shoe on the 
other needs mending. By now we have almost persuaded ourselves 
that our best foot is the only one we have, and thus we bob 
through contemporaneous history like a kid at play: certainly an 
attitude which was not meant when our Lord counseled us to be- 
come like little children. He did not say ‘‘kids.’’ Yet every attempt 
to break down the safe walls of sectarianism among our fellows has 
so far led only to suspicion, or perhaps accusations of disloyalty. 
The case of Franco is still fresh in our memory... . 


There is no doubt that sectarianism is the death of a well-under- 
stood liturgy. Liturgy is wide, evangelical, apostolic, the breath of 
charity, incarnational, and deeply conscious of the supernatural. 
By its positive forces it eradicates the weed of narrow sectarianism 
in Catholic hearts. 


Does it do the same for intramural departmentalism? To listen 
to some people, it does the very opposite. According to them, it 
creates an esoteric élite which is so content in its clean and refined 
quarters that it has no time for the hungry, shoddy and down- 
trodden crowd. 


Some time ago this became quite clear to me. One of the most 
intelligent, wittiest and most imaginative priests I have ever listened 
to said as much. And a lot more. He accused the promoters of the 
liturgical movement of being the most parochial minded and hope- 
less dodgers on earth. His scolding climaxed in these words: “If I 
had the choice between a man who devotes himself entirely to 
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social action and knows nothing about the liturgy, and anoth, 
who spends all his time improving the liturgical status of his paris) 
with no understanding of our presentday social problems, I'd tak 
the first one every time.’’ And this was followed by the statement 
that all the liturgists he had ever met had no idea of the social me. 
sage of Leo XIII and Pius XI and were smugly tending flowers iy 
their own yard instead of going out to the waste fields to plow, 
sow and water; in fact, they weren’t even looking around to » 
whether or not there were any such fields. He actually said that t 
his knowledge the parishes most perfect in the liturgy, with pop 
ular participation in chant and high averages for daily Communion, 
showed the most reactionary and complacent spirit in applying 
themselves to apostolic tasks. The accuser was unwilling to nar. 
row his accusations down to specific places and persons. So, I don't 
know where such circumstances really prevail. 


Nevertheless, such an accusation should be taken very seriously 
by all of us. The mere fact that it could be made by an intelligent 
and zealous priest is disturbing. But is it true? 


The latest news, e.g., from France and Belgium, seems to 
argue the exact opposite. In all these reports, spirited Catholic 
Action, the social apostolate and the liturgical renewal of parish 
life seem to be just one great upheaval in which it is hard to tel 
where one leaves off and the other begins. Once the liturgical 
movement left the laboratory stage in Maria Laach and Kloster. 
neuburg, it was usually most forceful and profound in theory and 
application (in Austria, Germany and Switzerland) in those par- 
ishes which had a clergy of the socially progressive mentality called 
for in the labor encyclicals. Why should the names of C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., Clifford Howell, S.J., Donald Attwater, Michael d 
la Bedoyere and others in England always appear in connection 
with social questions and such problems as liturgical weeks, the 
place of the vernacular, and chant or dialog Masses, unless thes 
true leaders were deeply conscious of both sources of a new Chris 
tian spirit? The late great leaders in both fields, Monsignor Ryat 
and Dom Virgil Michel, certainly are no proof either that th 
American liturgical movement ignores the call of the popes 
deeper penetration on both fronts. Isn’t it a fact that the mor 
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SECTARIANISM 


sensitive individuals and parishes become to the inadequacy of rou- 
tine Catholic life, the more they open up to the besetting problems 
in both fields: to the social injustice created by laissez-faire capital- 
ism and its deep-rooted materialism and brutal assumption of the 
survival of the “‘best’’ on the one hand, and, on the other, to the 
flattening and vulgarizing of parish life when the sacraments are 
mere devices and their substitutes are peddled as sure-fire cures like 
so many wares of the “‘spiritual’’ market-place? 


Let us ignore — with a sad heart —the many, many parishes 
which just run themselves like a well-wound clock, where nobody 
ever even mentions such things as racial segregation, social recon- 
struction according to Leo XIII and Pius XI; parishes where Sun- 
day Masses are affairs one sits through numbly and patiently with 
a participation of either mere physical presence or the more remote 
devices that are possible for the “little ones’’ who either want to 
stay little or whom their shepherds wish to remain inarticulate and 
little and thus easier to handle. I hope that this kind of parish with 
a nineteenth century mind is definitely on the way out. I just can’t 
imagine that we can continue to ignore either Pius X or Pius XII 
for ever more. 

Such parishes were legion in Germany before 1933, but the 
“scourge of God,’” Adolf Hitler, aroused them against his own will. 
What no persuasion will achieve, a swift boot in the derriére will 
sometimes accomplish. Was not the great depression also for us an 
agent to wake us up? We might even say that the unholy trinity 
of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin are somehow a part of divine Prov- 
idence and serve in a sort of gory and diabolical way as pickerels 
in our quiet carp pond — to use a metaphor of the above-men- 
tioned wit. When inflation has finally wiped out insurances, bonds, 
mortgages, savings and investments, maybe our secure middle class 
will also realize a few things so far only noticed by the Cassandras 
within and without the walls. 


But let us take Fr. Vincent, the social apostle, and Fr. Gregory, 
the liturgist. Let us have them run neighboring parishes. Fr. Vin- 
cent has established first class relations with the local unions, has a 
splendid series of things like credit unions, maternity guilds, forums 
and a social action school, an ACTU, a budding Catholic Action 
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group, and closed ranks of Catholic employers, labor leaders and 
working men who “‘bore from within’ for Christ’s spirit in every 
possible way of public and private life. He is so busy that he has no 
time to clean the junk out of his church and sacristy, to rustle up 
a schola cantorum, to sing high Masses on Sunday in which he 
makes the people take the part the Church decreed for them. The 
questions are: first, is there such a man in the U.S.? Second, if 
so, how long can he go on being social outside his parish church 
and being individualistic within the church without being torn in 
two halves, one bursting with life and full of sap, the other dry 
and withered? Third, how long do you think his parishioners 
will put up with this funny kind of half-baptized, half secular 
parish life? If there is such a Martha, she (or he) must be doing 
all his buzzing without fuel. A parish and a priest who have be- 
come aware of the Christ in them and their brothers feeding, heal- 
ing, resurrecting and preaching the Kingdom of God, cannot turn 
back from the other aspect of Christ at the Last Supper, on Tabor, 
on the cross and after His resurrection. You become aware, rawly 
aware, of the smitten world, and you must at the same time become 
aware of the only remedy for its prostrateness. 


But how about Fr. Vincent’s neighbor? He has a beautifully 
furnished church without vulgar drabness, a perfect setting for the 
liturgy. His schola is famous. His parishioners love to sing the 
Mass, to respond at dialog Mass, to receive the holy Eucharist in 
family groups whenever they go to Mass, to let supernatural 
truths shine into their daily lives. The whole parish and every fam- 
ily in it lives the Church year with its seasons. There is no dead 
formalism, no sterile estheticism and dry rubricism, no escape into 
the dead past, but a joyful expectancy of the parousia of the 
coming Lord. 


Father Gregory is so busy singing, meditating, teaching the lit- 
urgy and practicing with choir, altar boys and school children, 
that he has no time for ACTU, for preaching on racial and social 
justice, that he can’t be bothered with maternity guilds and credit 
unions. He glosses over the very real problems that concern his 
farmers, his employers, his union leaders and his workmen by 
constantly reminding them to forget all differences and to remem- 
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SECTARIANISM 


ber that they are the Mystical Body and therefore one. He is a 
perfect specimen of Mary as opposed to Martha. 


Let us ask the same questions. Is there such a man in the U. S.? 
If so, how long do you think he can go on emphasizing the lit- 
urgy and its brotherliness while he remains unconcerned with the 
lives his parishioners lead outside? Is half of him, again, bursting 
full of sacramental sap, and the other half a dry weed? Thirdly, 
do you think his parishioners will continue to celebrate Mysteries 
of perfection without end, year after year, decade after decade — 
I mean actively, participating, because that is our assumption — 
without realizing that their faith is a communicable, contagious, 
infectious thing? Can you go on doing all this with your heart and 
mind, and then go out and say: ““Too bad for the niggers,”’ or 
“Who wants Jews?’ Can you, living the liturgy, continue to re- 
gard laissez-faire capitalism as an outgrowth of the sermon on the 
mount, or the industrial world of today as the answer to our 
“maranatha,”’ indeed the best answer ever given, because “‘this is 
1948’’? Can one “‘let the Quakers feed the hungry, let the Salva- 
tion Army take in the bums, the welfare office the family cases. 
and the FBI the Reds’’? If there be such a ‘‘liturgical parish,” 
God’s wrath will find it, I am quite sure. 


I think both Fathers, if they could subsist chemically pure out- 
side our mental lab, would be perfect fools. Of course one or the 
other thing will be preponderant in all of us. In some of us the 
spiritual misery and chaos even among Catholics make a deeper 
impression, and the fear of leading converts into a pawnshop in- 
stead of the house of the Holy God is stronger. In others the injus- 
tice, poverty, wretchedness of the turba on whom our Lord had 
pity is the noble and first urge. It is hard to maintain a far-flung 
vision; often we are molded by but one talent, by a set of cir- 
cumstances, by following the line of least resistance, by the accumu- 
lation of small successes in one direction. It is only natural that 
the wholeness of our effort will thus suffer and all our work will 
appear lopsided. But to presume complete blindness for one or the 
other essential half of a full Christianity is not being realistic. Such 
one-sided statements do us all good, however, for our own exam 
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ination of conscience. Christian awareness has always been very 
sensitive to the Martha-Mary problem. 


To assume that we can win for Christ by talking to the sullen 
jobless on the street corner, by helping them with their intellectual 
and physical bewilderment and need ‘‘pertransiens benefaciendo,” 
by multiplying bread by our charity, may lead us to the same 
short-circuit in thinking at which the poor folk of Galilee arrived 
when they wanted to make Christ a king. He ‘‘fled into a desert 
place” and hid. On the other hand, a beautifully participated par- 
ish Mass in a fine church brings little redemption to a soul dizzy 
with hunger and worried sick over a threatening eviction. If our 
social apostles will kindly bestir themselves about the mess they 
have in their divine services, they may even shame a few liturgists 
into the business of going to the market-place at the third, sixth, 
ninth or eleventh hour to call the last hungry idlers into the 
vineyard. 

H. A. R. 
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LITURGY IN OUR SEMINARIES 


(Report of the sectional meeting of seminary professors in the 
Boston Liturgical Week, August 2-6, 1948.) 


T the sectional meeting of seminary professors in the Boston 
Liturgical Week of August 2-6, 1948, the chairman sub- 
mitted the report of the meeting of the preceding year in the Port- 
land Liturgical Week of 1947 as published in ORATE FRATRES of 
May 16, 1948. 

The two chief points that had been stressed in the Portland 
meeting were, first, the need of an adequate textbook, and, second, 
the integration of the seminary curriculum and the correlation of 
liturgy and the other seminary subjects. 

In the matter of a textbook, the Portland meeting had recom- 
mended the text of Dom Antonio Coelho, O.S.B., which however 
is not available in English translation. The chairman now pointed 
out that a revised edition of the Portuguese original has appeared, 
the entire five volumes of moderate size now in two volumes of 
larger format. He added that there is prospect of an English trans- 
lation of this revised edition. If this can be accomplished we shall 
have a text which will contribute effectively toward the correlation 
of seminary studies with the liturgy as an integrating principle. 

The same is true in some measure of the volume just published 
by Sheed and Ward, The Sacramental Way, a series of essays which 
are selected papers from past Liturgical Weeks, and described by the 
publishers as ‘‘a book that unifies.” In form and content attractive, 
informing and inspiring, it invites use by both seminary professors 
and students. 

The Boston meeting considered in what ways seminary pro- 
fessors might maintain contact and continued cooperation in efforts 
to promote the liturgical apostolate. A meeting once a year in the 
annual Liturgical Week is not sufficient, and the broad expanse of 
our country precludes a large attendance at such a meeting. It was 
suggested that person to person contacts be encouraged, by cor- 
respondance and by occasional individual meetings. It was also 
suggested that regional gatherings be arranged, to secure attendance 
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from seminaries that are not widely separated. A further suggestion 
was that seminary professors avail themselves of opportunities for 
contact and discussion regarding the liturgical apostolate at various 
meetings which bring numbers of them together, such as meetings 
concerned with questions of theology, philosophy, Scripture, so- 
ciology, economics and Catholic Action, and especially at meetings 
of the Catholic Educational Association where the subject of lit- 
urgy has been discussed repeatedly in past years, and recently in 
the 1947 meeting of the Association in which Fr. John C. Ford, 
S.J., dealt with the topic: “Teaching Liturgy in the Seminary.” 
In the Association’s meeting of the present year, too, in San Fran- 
cisco, March 31 to April 2, Msgr. Robert E. Brennan, director of 
music in the archdiocese of Los Angeles, presented a splendid com- 
mentary on the papal encyclical, Mediator Det, in which he sum- 
moned all Catholics throughout the land to advance ‘‘with holy 
zeal under the Vexilla Regis of the liturgical apostolate.” 


In this same context attention was called to two papers, by Fr. 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., and Fr. William Heidt, O.S.B., on the 
program of the Biblical Association meeting at Dunwoodie Sem- 
inary, both of them dealing with the correlation of Scripture and 
liturgy. Several of the members present also heartily recommended 
Fr. Damasus’ Pathways in Holy Scripture, which treats of the 
books of the Bible as they are read in the breviary throughout the 
liturgical year. 


Attention was further called to the paper, ‘‘Liturgy in the Sem- 
inary,’’ given by Fr. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., at the Maritime Liturgi- 
cal Week in Antigonish during the latter part of August (and 
printed in this issue of O. F.) 


In the Portland meeting mention had been made of two articles 
in the Belgian liturgical review, Paroisse et Liturgie, ‘‘Formation 
liturgique et vie liturgique au grand seminaire,’’ by Fr. Jean Sauvage, 
superior of the Seminary of St. Thomas, Merville, France. The 
chairman announced that an English translation of these articles 
has been made and will be published as soon as possible. He added 
that a translation has likewise been made of another item that 
should prove of considerable help to liturgy professors: Abend- 
léndische Liturgiegeschichte, by Dr. Theodor Klauser of the Uni- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


versity of Bonn, a sketch of the history of the Roman liturgy. It 
will appear in serial form in O. F., beginning with the new vol- 
ume late this fall. 

Finally, the meeting expressed the hope that its purposes may 
find further discussion in articles and communications in our period- 
icals, and that the already existing bibliography of books and ar- 
ticles may be extended and kept up to date. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 


St. Paul Seminary 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL SETTINGS 
OF THE LITURGY' 


HE Masses and motets so earnestly hailed as ‘‘modern liturgi- 
cal music’ are rarely modern, liturgical, or music. In great 
part, such works are simply lack-luster affairs, relying on a sturdy, 
if not clumsy, mensurated rhythm. They are full of musical leger- 
demain, including painless inversions of common chords to produce 
sounds, trite, trivial and tuneful, but not too much so for church 
use. Something as fundamentally secular as Romantic music, even 
when converted into the superficially spiritual by one as clever as 
Vito Carnevali, can hardly satisfy the liturgy’s demand for a mod- 
ern musical art of its own. Certainly, no musician of this century 
could acquire the requisite qualities of soul and temperament to 
produce works in a genuine plainsong style. Moderns, furthermore, 
so often deficient in solid musical theory and vocal skill, cannot 
compose pages of many serene melodies blending into a sheer poly- 
phonic texture. 

Evidently today’s musical settings of the liturgy are either to be 
full of the ‘‘chromatics and syncopation,’’ which Clement of Alex- 
andria urged the faithful to avoid lest they be lead into ‘‘drunken- 
ness and debauchery,”’ or there will be no gift to Christ from 
Euterpe in the twentieth century. No one steeped in plainsong and 
polyphony can be happy with bits of Verdi and Puccini subtlely 
sublimated from the theatrical to the dramatic. With reluctance, 


*This article is frankly controversial. Although it cites some Anglican examples, 
the substance of its thesis has full Catholic relevance. We could wish it had 
touched also upon the problem of congregational singing in terms of modern 
music. The author recently joined the novitiate of the Crosier Fathers at Hast- 
ings, Nebr. — ED. 
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one inserts a Romantic Kyrie or Agnus into a program of the grea 
music of the past. Before the Motu Proprio, J. Guy Ropartz did 
everything in his Messe Breve that Pietro Yon did after Novembe 
22, 1903. Neither the works of these men or of their followers 
are as interesting as the melismae of Gregorian graduals or as thrill. 
ing as da Victoria’s Tenebrae Responsoria, written in the creativ 
blaze of the golden age of polyphony. As for the members of the 
German Caecilia group, few men have been so sincere and yet 
uninspired. Their works are like the short common pins used in 
England today, adequate but dull. 


Mediator Dei tells us that good contemporary music “‘can lift 
the mind to higher things and foster true devotion of the soul.” 
But where can this music be found? Certainly not in the Masses, 
redolent of perfume and effeminacy, in honor of Santa Dulce by 
Fulgano de Tal (Spanish for something like St. Sweetness by So- 
and-so). Nor can the necessary inspiration be found in the thaler- 
a-dozen stuff of F. X. Witt and his Bavarian fellow-travelers, 
Most liturgical music in the last fifty years consists of scores 
smeared with a pattern of notes hardly different from the High 
Romantics at their most restrained worst. And no school of music 
is basically more decayed than Romanticism, which concentrates s0 
heavily on the sensual to provoke an empathic response. This 
style culminated in the frenetic orgies of Richard Wagner and in 
the gilded bombast of Richard Strauss. The eager and unrestrained 
libidos of Romanticism have completely exhausted it so that 
Romanticism is no longer a dashing rake but a debauched and 
decrepit pervert. Music composed in the Romantic style will never 
achieve a modicum of liturgical dignity; it will never be strong, 
vigorous, or healthy. Anything in the confused and sapless styles 
of the fantasias of the last century cannot be modern, alive, or 
truly contemporary. There is small sense and less grace in attempt- 
ing to be a liturgical Franz Liszt. 


True contemporary classical music is muscular and wholesome, 
however, as are the works of Bartok, Hindmith, Stravinsky and 
Olivier Messaien. The vital idiom of our day is in this eclectic 
music. It has the dynamic impact lacking in our literature, which 
so often wallows in the poor, the prolix, and the profane, as ex- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


emplified by James T. Farrell, Gertrude Stein, and Jean Paul 
Sartre. 


In regard to contemporary liturgical music, one must have cer- 
tain criteria by which a correct judgment can be formed. I should 
like to suggest the use of a rule-of-the-thumb which is found in 
Professor Sandage’s Advertising Theory and Practice: ‘‘Art is a 
fundamental of advertising, but it should not be art for art’s sake; 
rather art should be aimed at producing results in the form of 
increased sales.’’ Substitute contemporary liturgical music for ‘‘ad- 
vertising’’ and spirituality for “‘sales’’ and one will have a standard 
for practical use. 


With this rule at hand, let us review a number of contemporary 
works which are truly Catholic music. With Bela Bartok, Zoltan 
Kodaly revolted against the German academicians of the Hungar- 
ian Conservatory (who are really Romantics at heart and who have 
lost the freeness of rhythm to which the great Viennese, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven were accustomed) and drank deep of the 
wells of Magyar folksong to return refreshed to composition. Thus, 
his Missa Brevis, written while the communists stormed Budapest, 
is imbued with a sweet, lyrical style. The Benedictus of this Mass 
bears an unintentional but unmistakable resemblance to a tune from 
the second act of George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. It is not an 
unfortunate resemblance because, like L’Homme Arme, used as the 
basis of many polyphonic Masses, including masterpieces of Josquin 
des Pres and Palestrina, it is a theme transformed by a consecrated 
talent. Giorgio Federico Ghedini, whom Massimo Freccia calls the 
most interesting composer in Italy today, has written the Missa 
Mondica. This is done in a quasi-chant, harmonized, far, far, re- 
moved from ersatz, pseudo-plainsong. Fascinating in its simplicity, 
this Mass was published a decade and a half ago. Above the din of 
publicity, Roy Harris’s Mass for Men's Voices could scarcely be 
heard, but it is good music. Igor Stravinsky's awaited Mass for 
Male Choir may be a revelation, if not a revolution. 


As a gifted musician with good sense and taste, Ernest A. 
White, organist and director of music at the Anglican Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin (a little East of Times Square in New York), 
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has long chosen such music for his choir. No one with keen ears 
and a sharp mind has ever found the slightest incongruity when 
plainsong, polyphony, and the works of the contemporary school 
are there performed at the same service. Easter 1947 held the 
American premiere of the Kodaly Mass, in addition to Anerio’s 
beautiful motet, Christus Surrexit, and the Gregorian Properium 
Missae. Assuredly this is a model for any choir that wishes to 
function with high artistic purpose and to embrace the greatest 
music of all eras in its repertory. With the perception coming 
from erudition, Mr. White told me that a school of liturgical 
composers will not arise from a stream as deep and difficult as 
atonality. Central European Scholasticism has made some interest- 
ing contributions, for Mr. White 2nd his group have performed 
several starkly beautiful Masses and motets by Frederich Breydert. 
This pupil of Paul Hindmith, now resident in New York, has 
also written several organ concerti for Mr. White, a musician whose 
abilities are legion. I have heard a tape of several movements com- 
prising a Breydert motet for the feast of Christ the King. It was 
living modern music for a dynamic modern feast. 


Such music is important because it is imperative that our gener- 
ation also lift its voice to God in prayer and praise. Nevertheless, 
there are those who object to the inclusion of such music in the 
repertory. Some regard contemporary music as wry, droll, and 
bizarre; thus, totally unfit for liturgical use. This same group 
refuses to acknowledge the life of the Church as manifested in 
Georges Rouault’s paintings, in Ivan Mestrovic’s sculpture, or in 
Graham Greene’s novels. The light of knowledge always reveals 
these childish souls clutching Mother Nealis prints, St. Basil's 
Hymnal, and the Key of Heaven as though these articles are loose- 
ly united molecules forming the rock of Peter. Their memory is 
perpetuated (or is it perpetrated upon future generations?) by 
churches as bright and beautiful as jukeboxes and as artistic as an 
A &% P super-market. This group is in such an artistic rut that it 
still regards chant as a primitive plaint. To discuss their objections 
at all is senseless. By so strongly preferring soap-operas to Shake 
speare, they forget that personal tastes do not dictate to a living 
liturgy. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


There are a few serious obstacles, however, to the use of such 
music. Firstly, so few choirs are proficient in plainsong and even 
fewer have the delicate balance and fine ear for polyphony. How 
can such groups perform works which strain skilled singers? How 
many directors, furthermore, possess the polish and prudence of an 
Ernest White? These obstacles, in many cases, have been erected 
by those who, since 1903, have used every excuse to conceal their 
reluctance to put their shoulders to the wheels of progress and push 
hard and long. Some members of this group have discovered that 
novenas can be more remunerative than bingo. Flush with funds, 
they should get rid of some of their financial surplus via their 
choir. In regard to the second question we know that some places 
have done plainsong well without a Dom Pothier, and that others 
do polyphony beautifully without a Sir Richard Terry. One needs 
a director with spirit and ambition and a love of hard work. As 
for those little groups who have just undertaken their ministry of 
music, they must remember that they are crusaders in choir. 


Since the organ, even in bastard form, is found and used in all 
American churches, it is consoling to realize that Catholic organ 
music is in a better state than Catholic vocal music. Now we have 
Olivier Messaien, whose music, Virgil Thompson says, “‘really 
vibrates." Then, too, yesterday’s composers, Guilmant, Widor, 
Vierne, and Mulet are not mediocre in their field. What we need in 
performance and in performers is taste, since there is sufficient 
talent. 


A young Midwesterner, who can, at sight, play correctly the 
chorales of Bach’s Orgelbuechlein, prefers to improvise wherever 
possible. With this tendency there is small quarrel but his deft 
improvisations are rather strange. On various occasions, I have 
heard him do Ballerina, I'm My Own Grandpa, Turkey in the 
Straw, and an assortment of sentimental Irish songs. His talent 
alters these tunes so that they are considerably better as music, but 
lacks the superlative brilliance to transform a ditty into a melody as 
Bach's genius purified a German love song used five times as a 
chorale in the Saint Matthew Passion, as well as in four of his 
cantatas, the Christmas oratorio, and in a book of harmonizations. 
This is the lovely Herzlich Thut Mich Verlangen. But the afore- 
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said teen-age Kostelanetz of the console admits that he is violating 
the rules of liturgical and musical taste; yet, he enjoys — as dog 
his pastor — the phone calls of the piae mulierculae, who dream 
through the services in a nostalgia begotten of skillful variation op 
a faintly recognizable tune. Lest you smile too broadly, let m 
assure you that a disguised Valencia and Aram Khachaturian’s 
Sabre Dance “‘on the softer stops’’ are his choice for ‘‘funeral post. 
ludes.’’ To quote a fifteenth century carol harmonized by Ernest 
White, ‘Res miranda.” 


Catholics are not alone in this affliction. At a fashionable June 
wedding in the famous “Little Church Around the Corner,” | 
heard as gay and gaudy a version of the Mendelssohn recessional 
as one could possibly hope to encounter. This piece of utter slam- 
band was done with all the circus and schmaltz, if not the per. 
fection of Toscanini’s conducting the Rossini overtures. Such in- 
cidents are amusing but regrettable. In the case of the young rascal, 
a pastor with due regard for the laws of the Church would avert 
something so contrary to the spirit of the Church. 


The organ has suffered by such violations; it has an acute case 
of hypertrophy. Nowadays, the organ has more stops than Helena 
Rubinstein has beauty aids. May the return to the classic organ, 
devoid of vaudeville effects, become widespread. Even if the instrv- 
ment is bloated to a gross mass, the discriminating organist, like 
Marcel Dupré, confines himself to his requirements. He does not 
exploit every resource at hand to produce the bales of trash and 
tinsel which make iste locus as terribilis as possible. He concerns 
himself with tone and taste. 

In both organ and vocal art, today’s great works must stand 
with those of the past, just as contemporary works in the visual 
arts, if great, compare favorably with the masterpieces of a bygone 
age. Follow the Te Deum on its course through the centuries from 
plainsong to the polyphonic gems in the fourth volume of Karl 
Proske’s Musica Divina. Compare these with the concert version 
for orchestra and chorus by Anton Bruckner, a Romantic saved 
by his Catholic mysticism. Then go through Zoltan Kodaly’ 
setting. See that in every case something valid and vivid has been 
contributed to music and to prayer. The good measures in the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


newer settings, the good melodies in the old versions, all proclaim 
great thanksgiving, for God has revealed Himself to men at all 
times and in all places. We, therefore, must make God's revelation 
known by the best possible means at our disposal. God grant us 
success in this attempt! 

JOSEPH J. BLY 


Elkhart, Ind. 


MARITIME LITURGICAL WEEK 


NTIGONISH, Nova Scotia, was the scene of the Second 
Maritime Liturgical Week, August 17 to 20. Following the 
summer school of liturgical music at St. Francis Xavier University, 
which was under the able guidance of Mr. John Lee, F.R.C.O., and 
which provided the chant and polyphony for the solemn functions, 
priests and religious and laity assembled in the presence of the ven- 
erable Archbishop-Bishop Morrison. Three other bishops of the 
Provinces attended all the sessions and preached the homilies at 
the daily Sacrifice. 


There are many features of the Week to hearten and rouse one: 
e.g., the part that Sisters took in reading papers and conducting 
demonstrations with their pupils before the entire assembly — 
when the Sisters of three large congregations proceeded proces- 
sionally from the Cathedral of St. Ninian to the hall, it resembled 
some medieval pageantry. The Sisters of Mount St. Bernard, Anti- 
gonish, deserve high praise for presenting Henri Gheon’s The Mys- 
tery of the Mass on their stage the second night, and that with a 
mixed group of townspeople, students and seminarians. One of 
the outstanding events was the inspiring address of Dr. Lydwine 
Van Kersbergen of the Grail School of the Apostolate, Loveland, 
Ohio, who spoke with all the spirit and power of a prophet and 
an apostle. We like to think also of the hard-hitting miners pres- 
ent, who with their pastor, Rev. M. J. MacKinnon, in a panel 
discussion gave the audience their impression of the whole Week 
in a closing meeting. One of them said: ‘““When we miners unite 
ourselves with the morning Mass of our parish, although we work 
three miles under the Atlantic ocean, we are leading the liturgical 
life!’ All through there was the indefatigable presence of Rey. 
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Peter Nearing, the general secretary, to whose efforts much of th 
success of the Week is due. 


The Nova Scotia spirit of cooperation was very much in evi. 
dence, and particularly the fine hospitality of St. Francis Xavier 
University, personified in Rt. Rev. P. J. Nicholson, its president, 
Perhaps the outstanding impression of the work being done is th 
challenge issued every day to the liturgy and its apostles to meet th 
social and economic problems of today with the forces inherent in 
the sacramental life of the Church. And so the social extension of 
the liturgy into all life was the thing most sought for, the thing in 
which Antigonish can give us in this country a fraternal lead. 

The papers and discussions of the Week will appear in a vol: 
ume of Proceedings; it will be a valuable addition to every liturgi- 
cal library. 

P. R.B. 
+ 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: — Fr. PAscHAL BoTz, O.SB. 
teaches dogmatic theology at our St. John’s Seminary and is the 
editor of Sponsa Regis. — DONALD ATTWATER, authority on the 
Oriental Liturgies, whose two-volume The Christian Churches of 
the East was published this year by Bruce, has recently accepted 3 
teaching position at the new Dominican school of Llanarth Court 
Raglan, Monmouthshire, England. — REV. BERNARD HWANG 
O.S.B., monk of the Priory of St. Benedict, at Chengtu, China, is 
completing his theological studies at St. John’s Abbey. —FR 
YVES CONGAR, O.P., one of the great Dominican scholars of 
France and specialist in ecclesiology, is the author of the much- 
discussed volume on Divided Christendom. -— REV. WILLIAM 
BUSCH, our associate editor, is professor of Church history at St. 
Paul Seminary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ART IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By Walter Lowrie. 500 IlIlustrations 
Pantheon Books (41 Washington Square), New York, N. Y. 1947. Pp 
xviii-455. Cloth, $6.50. 


The increasing interest in early Christian art is a symptom of the 
reawakening of liturgical life in our time. We perceive the artistic mon- 
uments of the ancient Church as partaking of the experience of God and 
of the life of worship in which that experience received its living respons. 
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Above all, we find ourselves strangely moved by an art which has not 
been created to give pleasure and enjoyment in the sense of modern 
aesthetics, but which, by the solemn austerity of its style and imagery, 
seems to be attuned to the presence of God. For our generation beauty 
again is becoming a Jacob’s ladder leading from the contemplation of 
material things to the vision of God. 


Art in the Early Church was probably conceived as an attempt to 
respond to just such a general concern. It is addressed neither to the art 
historian nor to the Christian archeologist but to the general reader who 
wishes to see art against the world of early Christian worship, or, as the 
publisher’s blurb announces, “‘as the function and expression of a living 
religion.” Unfortunately, it can hardly be said that the author and pub- 
lisher have been successful. 


Dr. Lowrie is a distinguished Episcopalian clergyman, a student of 
nineteenth century thought (among many other things), whom readers 
may know as an editor of Kierkegaard. In the present work he has re- 
turned to the study of Christian architecture which he undertook fifty 
years ago. No one will dispute his thorough knowledge of the monuments; 
at the same time, however, one gains the unhappy impression that this 
return to a task undertaken in his youth has not been an easy matter for 
the author, and that it has hardly benefited the book. Whether because 
of fatigue or because of his inability to gain a fresh approach, Dr. Lowrie 
does not seem to have been equal to the task of confronting the reader 
with the grandeur of the ancient monuments, of acquainting him with 
their relation to the world of faith and of worship. He merely summarizes 
the opinions of an older generation which are often obsolete; in an attempt 
to render the task less cumbersome, the material has been sketchily ar- 
ranged and descriptions and interpretations are frequently given in a 
casual and somewhat autobiographical fashion. The result is a rambling, 
chattily personal style, which, to this reviewer’s mind, is not attuned to 
the nature of the subject, does not clarify its inherent problems, and 
offers little refreshment to the exhausted reader. 


This is not the place to correct errors of fact (which are quite numer- 
ous) or to demonstrate the purely personal nature of a number of opin- 
ions which the author expresses-with an air of authority that must mis- 
lead readers unfamiliar with the subject matter. Far more regrettable is 
the failure of Dr. Lowrie’s entire approach. He has hardly attempted to 
relate the monuments with which he deals to the theology and liturgy 
of the early Church. True, he mentions the well-known parallelism be- 
tween the iconography of the catacombs and the group of so-called 
paradigmatic prayers for the dying or dead. But there is no word about 
the meaning of this affinity, about the relation of art and prayer and 
about the influence of the liturgical function of sepulchral art upon its 
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style. Again, we are told (p. 105) that “from sepulchral art to the mon. 
umental art which adorned the basilicas there is no direct sequence.” 
This statement is of course a grave error of fact (the dependence, icon. 
ographic and even stylistic, of the mosaics the author discusses upon the 
sepulchral art of an earlier period has long been established). But what 
renders this error all the more regrettable is the fact that the alleged 
lack of a relationship induces the author to interpose between the chapters 
on sepulchral art and on monumental art a discussion of ecclesiastical 
architecture which should not have gone into print. 


Dr. Lowrie insists at the outset (p. 108) that the early Christian 
basilica “‘was not simply adopted from the style which was prevalent in 
public buildings”; though no invention of the early Christians, the basilica 
“is a garment which fitted the Church so well that it must have been 
made to order,” an assumption he finds so plausible “that no one now will 
be inclined to reject it.” But the reader who expects enlightenment as to 
the extent to which ecclesiastic architecture has been influenced by early 
Christian thought and worship, is disappointed: “when we ask more 
particularly what factors determined this development there is plenty of 
room for controversy.” And Dr. Lowrie compels the reader to follow him 
through the tedious alignment of ancient and mostly obsolete theories 
regarding the origin of the basilica in order to tell us smilingly at the 
end: “Faced by so many divergent theories, I asked one of my archeologi- 
cal colleagues what I had better say about this perplexing subject. He 
astutely advised me to leave the choice to the reader, admitting that 
something might be said in favor of all these views.” There the author 
rests his case. There is not a word about the dependence of the early 
Christian basilica upon the architecture of the imperial court which is % 
significant a reflection of the relationship between Church and empire 
during the first centuries after the establishment of the Church. Not a 
word either on the relation of the basilica to the architecture of the 
martyrion (i.e., the sepulchre of martyrs), which is of such profound 
interest to the student of the Christian past since it attests the influence 
of the cult of martyrs and relics upon the art as well as the liturgy of 
the early Church.” 


Dr. Lowrie is no more successful when from the question of the origin 
of the Christian sanctuary he passes on to that of the vision its architecture 
was meant to evoke. The Christian basilica is, as every student of the 
liturgy knows, the image of the heavenly Jerusalem. Not only do the 
mosaics in the early Christian churches convey this eschatological vision, 
but it has been suggested with a good deal of conviction that the archi- 
tecture itself was inspired by the Book of Revelation, the nave suggesting 





4See on this subject the monumental study of A. Garbar, Martyrium (Paris, 
1946). 
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the “street of gold” which St. John beheld in the celestial City. Dr. Lowrie, 
on the other hand, tells us no more than that the interior of the basilica 
must be interpreted as “magic space,” a term sufficiently vague to tempt 
him into a tiresome disquisition about its meaning (p. 114). 


He fares no better in regard to Byzantine architecture. The Greek 
Fathers have left many profound and illuminating interpretations of the 
Eastern sanctuaries; and modern scholarship has elucidated the affinities 
between this architecture and the Eastern liturgies — affinities which en- 
able us to see in these wonderful churches expressions of religious experi- 
ences. According to Dr. Lowrie the great domes of the Christian East owe 
their existence to the fact that they satisfy a longing for “heaven-up- 
hoistedness” (p. 140), a term, the reader is relieved to know, which the 
author owes to an old guide in the Adirondacks. 


To point to these shortcomings is a painful task, and it would be best 
not to review the book at all, were it not that many a reader of ORATE 
FRATRES, expecting to find a book he has long wanted to own, and misled 
by the title and external makeup of the present work, might find himself 
sadly deceived. Unfortunately, not even the plates offer much consolation. 
A vast number of small and poor reproductions have been crowded to- 
gether. Here too one feels that less would have been more, and that pre- 
sentation and arrangement are too casual and perhaps too careless to allow 
the grandeur and splendor of the monuments to penetrate our eyes and 
our minds. 

Chicago University Otto G. Simson 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. = (Proceed- 
ings of the Workshop on the Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education 
conducted at the Catholic University from June 13 to June 24, 1947.) 
Edited by Roy J. Deferrari. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. Pp. 202. Paper, $1.50. 

Last spring the National Federation of Catholic College Students polled 
more than 5000 of its members in 85 Catholic colleges of the United 
States on the nature and purpose of education. In the replies the question- 
ers discovered ‘‘a blindness to the true nature of a Christian as one living 
in the supernatural order, with a consequent unconscious denial of Christ 
and the life of grace.” Less than 20 per cent of those who answered, for 
example, made reference to God in statements of their reasons for attend- 
ing college. Twice as many found their motives in money, jobs, “‘self- 
improvement.” 


No wonder Father H. A. Reinhold is moved to inquire, in his paper, 
“Philistinism and Education,” how much Catholic education has ap- 
proached “‘bourgeois romanticism.” His is the first of the book’s ten papers, 
many of which are nearly as radical as the Gospel. Three of the papers 
were prepared by John Julian Ryan, of Boston College, author of The 
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Idea of a Catholic College; two by Father Paul Hanly Furfey, one } 
Father Edmund D. Benard, and one by Father Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P 
all of Catholic University; one by Father Shawn G. Sheehan, of Boston) 
last year’s secretary of the Liturgical Conference; and one by Father Gers 
ald G. Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University. : 

As a keynote of the discussion may be taken Mr. Ryan’s summary off 
the task of Catholic education as that of “aiding students to live and aet 
as full Christians; that is, as dedicated, scientific artists, sound and heroig 
in the prosecuting of their vocations as members of the Mystical Body, 
and hence, as, in their way, priests, prophets, and kings, maintaining and) 
perfecting civilization and bringing all things to a head in Christ.” ’ 

After warning that we face the problem of disintegration, a loss of the 
full objective view of reality, Father Sheehan suggests that “all of the} 
studies and life in college be informed by the central doctrine of all, the 
Incarnation and the reestablishment of all things in Christ.” 

Comments Father Reinhold: ““We educate per se for success, respectabiley 
ity, homines oeconomici — and then, per accidens, we give them some ree™ 
ligious varnish!” 

Some books are to be tasted, some to be swallowed whole. This one is to 
be chewed thoroughly and digested. Let us hope it will be circulated 
widely. Not everyone will agree with everything written in these papers) 
But all should acknowledge a debt to the Catholic University for focusin 
the attention of such a group of modern Catholic thinkers on one of the? 
paramount questions of our time. 


J. M. S. 


MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By Rev. James Bellord. The 
og Press, Westminster, Maryland. Two volumes: xxv-369, xiv-363 pp.” 
Cloth, $7.50. 


The re-appearance of Father Bellord’s two volumes of meditations im) 
this third edition will be welcomed by the many priests and religious) 
already familiar with his excellent summary of the truths of Catholi¢ 
theology which first appeared half a century ago in England. For such 
the work needs no recommendation. q 

Not only does the author cover the field of dogmatic teaching in simple? 
and devotional language, but also he presents excellent meditations on” 
man and his pursuit of sanctity through grace, the virtues, the counsels, 
For the religious, there is food for daily mental prayer. For the teacher 
of religion, these volumes should offer sound matter for personal inspira- 
tion and for enlightenment. For the student of theology, there is enrich-) 
ment of mind and heart in the author’s correlation of Scripture and the 
doctrine of the Church. Lovers of our Lady will be grateful for his) 
emphasis upon the correspondence of her life and mysteries with thosé) 


of Christ. 
S. M. P. 
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